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hands. The Senate had little political outlet for its energies, and the aristocracy became
a pampered leisure class depending for preferment upon the fancy of the emperor. If a
purely literary education could do them little good, at least it could do little harm.
In the fourth century the authority of the Empire was increasingly divided
between the eastern and the western parts. Diocletian began this process, which
became even more pronounced under Constantine, who founded Constantinople on
the site of ancient Byzantium in 330 B.C. as the capital of the Empire. From that time
on, virtually two empires existed, one with a capital and senate at Rome and the other
with a capital and senate at Constantinople, although for many years many emperors
tried to keep alive the legal fiction on one unified empire. The theory became even
more fictional as the Germanic tribes invaded its provinces during the fourth, fifth,
and sixth centuries.
In the sixth century, Justinian, as emperior of the Eastern Empire, made
considerable gains in reasserting his rule to the West by conquering southern Italy,
Sicily, and much of the western areas of the Empire in northern Africa and southern
Spain, but his successors were unable to maintain them. The Eastern Empire, virtually
confined to the eastern Mediterranean, became identified more than ever with Greek
and Byzantine culture. Its powers of resistance proved to be remarkably strong as it
tenaciously held on to some sort of order and continuity down to the fifteenth
century. (Byzantine education will be briefly discussed in the next section of this
chapter, pages 137-141.)
In the western part of the Empire, society took the form of a great pyramid,
with the emperor, his family, followers, army officers, and high ecclesiastics at the top,
catered to by merchants and speculators, and all resting upon the work of the masses
in the cities, the serfs on the land, and the slaves who rendered personal service in the
houses of the well-to-do. When the Germanic tribes invaded the Empire, the emperors
could not summon up enough enthusiasm or support to stave off conquest and
disaster. A heavy attitude of psychological weariness and loss of nerve had so
weakened the mental and moral fiber of the people that they could not respond with
the courage, devotion, or loyalty that were needed to face the invader. The upper
classes turned to whatever immediate pleasures they could find in such a life, and the
urban lower classes turned to faith and hope in a better life to come in the next world.
The ideal of a good life on this earth was apparently impossible of realization, and thus
more and more people began to seek salvation in the other world after death. Such an
intellectual climate was fertile soil for the spread of emotional religious faith. The
failure to establish and maintain a broadly based economy and a polity devoted to the
welfare of the many was basically responsible for the decline of Roman civilization, as
had been true in Greece.
All these developments had significance for education, which became increas-
ingly exclusive and aristocratic. It is possible that a more generous conception of the
importance of widespread education would have played a part in maintaining a healthy
political and economic condition and would have provided a bulwark against the
aristocratic exclusiveness that was at the root of cultural decay. However, the past-
oriented literary education of the rhetorical schools was scarcely the kind of education